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the whole confused affair lasted for a good ten years.
Finally the Bishop carried the day. M. de Queylus was
suspected (and not without reason) of dabbling in
Jansenism and it was all that he could do to keep his
charge at Ville Marie. The Sulpicians took their
revenge for this defeat by forbidding the Jesuits, and
later the Recollets, to set foot within their boundaries.

This incident, though small in itself, was not the
first indication of a rivalry among the various orders
which even devotion to the holiest cause could not
prevent. Nor was it to be the last. New France was
not to be sheltered from those quarrels which periodi-
cally opposed the civil to the religious power. Like the
mother country, although on a much smaller scale,
New France was to have its Gallicans and its ultra-
montanes.

The rivalry between the religious orders, which was
apparent from the very beginning of the colony,
though regrettable, had no very grave consequences.
It rarely was displayed before the eyes of the profane,
and none really suffered from it excepting such sensi-
tive souls as Marie de 1'Incarnation. "To have disputes
with saints for whom one has all the trust and all
the affection in the world, not to acquiesce in their
wishes, to see oneself, in duty, obliged to resist them, is
a hard cross to endure and a difficult weight to sup-
port." So wrote the foundress of the Ursulines of
Quebec.

It was a different matter when the civil authority
as represented by the governor or the intendant clashed
headlong with the authority of the bishop. The more
or less latent conflict between the two powers had only
one real cause, the traffic in brandy. During the three